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THE AMERICAN ECONOMY Alvin Hansen* 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1957. 190 pp. $5.00. 


Hansen presents his interpretation and analysis the events 
lowing two world wars. expects that some these will 
vincing and others unconvincing, but believes that such con. 
troversy high educational value. 

The art inventing new economic institutions difficult 
After the First World War efforts adaptation were largely unsuc. 
cessful. The result was world-wide stagnation. After the Second World 
War the economic policies adopted resulted almost incredible 
outburst economic progress. 

The answer stagnation was the vastly enlarged role 
cratic governments the assumption responsibility for the main- 
tenance full employment. Full employment can maintained only 
insured adequate aggregate demand. The American economy 
works best under pressure. Since private enterprise cannot depended 
upon insure this demand this pressure the responsibility must 
taken the government. 

The monetary policy our advanced economy should pursue 
fixed goal with respect price stability. time our history 
can shown that price increases have injured the economy and the 
general welfare the increase aggregate output has exceeded per- 
centagewise the increase prices. should keep our eyes primarily 
“maximum production, employment, and purchasing power.” 

The Employment Act long last firmly entrenched 
tion. Yet economics must concern itself with something more than 
merely maximum output and full employment. must also 
itself with social priorities. must become branch moral phi- 
losophy, Adam Smith had it. 

Although full employment has been perhaps the major factor 
overcoming widespread economic distress during the last fifteen years, 
full employment poor country will not cure poverty. The eradica- 
tion poverty depends basically upon science, technical progress, and 
capital accumulation. 

Keynesian policies have attacked the belief that the economy tends 
automatically function effectively its own without governmental 
direction, aid, support. That the economic system should inde- 
pendent and free politics, and that the system will not automatically 
produce full employment these were tenets that many economists 
were loath give up. 

Within the last few decades economics has become operational. 
This society committed the welfare state and full employment. 
The government firmly the driver’s seat. Keynes, more than any 
other economist our time, has helped rescue economics from the 


*Lucius Littauer Professor Political Economy, Emeritus, Harvard 
University. 
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negative position which had fallen become once again science 
the Wealth Nations and the art Political Economy. 


THE CRISIS THE OLD ORDER, 1919-1933 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.* 
(Vol. 4-vol. series: The Age Roosevelt), Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1957. 557 pp. $6.00. 

The White House, midnight, Friday, March 1933, witnessed 
the traumatic culmination era. Across the nation banks were 
shuttering their doors, and the fertile country, overflowing with wealth 
and endowed with boundless resources, lay stricken. the striking 
clock announced the day his retirement, weary President said, “We 
are the end our rope. There nothing more can do.” 

Properly speaking, the heyday the Old Order was forecast the 
boom 1919-1920. sure, intellectual liberals like John Dewey 
had glimpsed the war experience the potentialities subordinating 
production for profit production for use. Other progressives saw 
the decline the “old capitalism,” and Woodrow Wilson was sounding 
the call for social reconstruction. But somehow the promise these 
exciting days was not fulfilled and the liberal dream was shattered. 
Main Street took over the White House, the stream intellectual 
thought was diverted into countless ditches, and Babbittry became the 
order the day. 

the national political scene during the 1920’s government 
and for the businessman took its precept rigid insistence upon 
keeping government out business. The times generated new faith 
materialism; developed economics success and metaphysics 
optimism. The official philosophy the New Era was compounded 
character, service, and high wages, and its prophet was Herbert 
Clark Hoover. Some frustrated critics such Mencken jeered; 
others, like Wisconsin’s Follette, accepted classification political 
insurgents. The American farmer, increasingly beset economic 
stress age plenty, found champions the Wallaces, father and 
son; Labor had its Lewis; public power had its George Norris. But all, 
largely, vain. Progressivism found its roads blocked the con- 
servative forces business, and suffered its crushing defeat the presi- 
dential election 1928. 

Meanwhile, the nation was plunging into economic disaster. Prin- 
cipal causes the collapse that followed 1929 were fourfold: 

Relative decline mass purchasing power through man- 
agement’s action keeping prices and profits too high and wages and 
raw material prices too low. 

Overbuilt productive capacity. 

Excessive and uncontrolled security speculation leading 
the stock market crash. 

Inadequate, misdirected government economic policy. 


*Professor History, Harvard University. 
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Efforts the Hoover Administration restore confidence and 
prop the sagging economy were condemned through failure recog. 
nize the extent the maladjustments and reluctance far enough 
fast enough. The election Franklin Delano Roosevelt 1932 was 
ringing popular denunciation the philosophies prevalent the 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover eras. The void between election day, 
1932, and inauguration day, 1933, brought the nation close com. 
plete collapse. 

Calmly assembling team experts and skillfully avoiding com. 
mitments conservative Democratic forces any other group 
individual, the President-Elect prepared deal with the 
this momentous challenge brought infinite political 
and noncommittal character that was tinged alike idealism and 
cynicism. New Deal policies were hammered out devious ways. 
They were marked curious combination loftiness and expedi- 
ency. Consistency and clarity were not primary objectives. main 
goal was prompt, decisive, dramatic action. Above all else, Roosevelt 
sought the trying days knew lay ahead provide leadership 
the tradition Lincoln, Teddy Roosevelt, Wilson. saw 
the national dilemma 1933 not catastrophe but the opportunity for 
democratic experiment. 


Comment: This volume only partly historical treatise. Those sec- 
tions describing the years ascendancy the so-called Old Order 
constitute classic liberal indictment the business community. One 
side the story only given. All the characters are heroes villains. 
There ample evidence not only utter lack sympathy for but also 
minimal understanding the American businessman. The second 
half the volume sparkling, warm and apparently much more 
objective treatment the background Roosevelt, the New Deal, and 
the intellectual trends the day. Eminently readable and valuable 
for all its seeming faults, this book should the library every 
thoughtful businessman. George Gibb, Editor, Business History 
Review. 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS AND MANAGEMENT CONTROL 


George Kozmetsky and Paul 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1956. 296 pp. $5.00. 


The purpose this book assist the executive describing 
the major characteristics electronic systems and new methods 
analysis they are related management planning and control. The 
book attempts provide the background required order that the 
executive may obtain the economic benefits offered these new 

*Kozmetsky associated with Litton Industries, Beverly Hills, California; 


Kircher Associate Professor Accounting, School Business 
University California Los Angeles. 


developments. The executive need not become expert elec- 
tronics mathematics. His task select the experts and ad- 
minister their efforts. 

The authors begin with description electronic computers (or 
Electronic systems can classified into two types: gen- 
eral-purpose computers and special-purpose machines. order 
help the reader distinguish between the two types, the working 
large-scale digital computer described general The major 
components (input, processor, and output) are explained. Other 
factors such cost, types systems, preparation for installation, 
speed, danger obsolescence, and accuracy and dependability are 
considered. 

Next the authors investigate the operations performed each 
the components. general, usually possible think the 
processing requirements company terms the amount raw 
data which must recorded (input), transmitted and manipulated 
(processor), and the reports and records which must prepared 
(output). Each these described detail. 

Applications electronic computers business-data problems al- 
ready can found number functional fields such account- 
ing, inventory and sales, and production control and scheduling. 
Chapter studies and installations each these areas are ex- 
amined, and advantages and problems are noted. 

The introduction electronic system creates number 
administrative problems. Old equipment must replaced 
orderly manner. People must retained, regrouped relieved. 
Various kinds experts may have hired. Data-gathering, 
-processing, and -reporting methods will have revised. 
ordination these changes, which are discussed Chapter will 
require high order administrative ability. 

Provision better data for decision-making considered offer 
one the most promising areas for future electronic applications. Be- 
fore this can accomplished, company will usually have adopt 
new methods The whole approach management 
planning and control may have revised. Chapters dis- 
cuss these analysis problems. They include: the scientific approach; 
management planning and control; programming, scheduling and 
feedback; and integrated business systems. Chapter considers appli- 
cations other major areas such scientific computation for en- 
gineering and experimental purposes. 

Finally, the authors outline the role the executive the selec- 
tion electronic system. The task the executive obtain the 
assistance the proper experts and evaluate their recommendations. 
Further, must assume responsibility for the installation the 
equipment. Only men with broad understanding company can 
assess the over-all impact the new systems. The new developments 
present challenge the business executive. 
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Appendixes include: (1) The Language the Computer, (2) 
Programming, (3) Electronic Data-processing Equipment, (4) 
Mathematical Model for Integrated Data Systems. 


THE IMAGE Kenneth Boulding* 
Ann Arbor: The University Michigan Press, 1956. 175 pp. $3.75, 


individual’s behavior largely governed his image his 
subjective knowledge), states Boulding. What, however, determines 
this image? answering this question the author offers new con- 
ceptual and theoretical 

The image built result all past experiences the 
possessor the image. From the moment birth, there constant 
stream messages entering the organism. The meaning message 
the change which produces the image. Some messages have 
effect; others may produce radical change the image. 

The subjective knowledge structure image any individual 
organization consists not only images “facts” but images 
“value.” All possess scales which rate betterness worse- 
ness. The value scales individual are perhaps the most important 
single element determining the effect messages. There are “facts.” 
There are only messages filtered through changeable value system. 
This does not mean that all knowledge purely subjective; part 
our image the world our belief that this image shared others. 

This might called organic theory knowledge. holds 
that knowledge follows principles growth and development similar 
those with which are familar complex organizations and 
organisms. Knowledge grows because inward teachers well 
outward images. 

Boulding shows that his concept remarkable unifying power. 
begins examining levels from static structures 
through levels culminating present-day man and his societies. 
shows that proceed from lower higher levels the concept 
the image becomes increasingly important part any theoretical 
model and the image itself becomes increasingly complex. 

similar survey biological levels reveals that the concept also 
applicable here. The “phenotype,” biological organism see 
nature, exhibits phenomena which can only mean the possessor 
image its environment. This behavior reaches its culmination 
man’s ability create and respond signs and symbols. the 
ability proliferate and elaborate the image into symbolic universe 
that the peculiarity and the glory man. 


*Professor Economics, University and author The Or- 


ganizational Revolution, Economic Analysis and Reconstruction Economics. 
+See page for further discussion this ‘new’ philosophy. 


Other areas which this concept examined Boulding in- 
clude dimensions the private and public images, and economics, 
politics and history. Growth the public image, shows, 
orderly process development almost from within. The tree knowl- 
edge unfolds good order and proper succession. Further, shows 
that the unsatisfactory state the theory economic development 
the present time may direct result the failure build into 
theory the image. part his discussion politics, suggests 
that the creation the symbolic image nation one the major 
causes international warfare and the principal threat the sur- 
vival our present world. 

his last two chapters, Boulding introduces the possibility that 
the concept message-image relationship may become the abstract 
foundation new science least cross-disciplinary specializa- 
tion. ventures give the new science name Eiconics 
already has roots number different disciplines such psychology 
and sociology. Only the future will tell whether the image the image 
capable developing researchable hypotheses, testable propositions, 
and producing orderly growth theoretical insights. 


Comment: Teen-agers will not interested this book 
Douglas Steere’s Work and Contemplation which 
plans review its next issue. Executives, however, will find 
useful have both these books near hand when they wake 
the night after their teen-agers have been asking unanswerable ques- 
tions about what good they may doing the world. Maturing 
executives will find, particularly the chapter “The Image the 
Theory Organization,” realistic thread which string the case 
experiences they meet from day day and way relating them 
new developments science and history. Andrew Towl, Director 
Case Development. 


SELLING OUR ECONOMY Harry Tosdal* 


Homewood, Illinois: Richard Irwin, Inc., 1957. 333 pp. $7.20. 


This book analysis selling. Its thesis that selling effort 
the energizer our economic machine. Without initiative the 
part either sellers buyers, not enough goods would disposed 
keep our enterprises alive. Intensive selling leadership, including 
personal selling, advertising and other forms persuasive effort, has 
led buying action; this turn has led high levels living. The 
objective high standard living worthy one, not only be- 
cause seeks give people food, clothing and shelter but also be- 
cause seeks furnish greater opportunity all the people lead 


*Professor Business Administration, Emeritus, Graduate School Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard University. 
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“the good life.” Thus the salesman who believes his product and 
acts honorably bringing about sale actually serving society. 

The need for objective over-all explanation selling 
tial full understanding the American way life, states 
his presentation considers: types selling organizations and the 
way they operate; the relation selling consumer demand; 
tives selling; social and economic conditions under which selling 
has developed and performed its function; production, productivity 
and innovation relation selling; economic and social evaluation 
selling; alternatives selling efforts goods; selling and economic 
theory; and selling careers. 


Selling makes positive economic contributions by: 

Helping consumers buy wisely. 

Benefiting society with new products and new enterprises 
which would not survive selling did not stimulate demand and buy- 
ing action. 

Enabling people enjoy freedom choice while securing 
the advantages large-scale production, advanced technology and 
skilled management. 

Increasing the volume production and thus providing em- 
ployment. 

Contributing progress other areas human interest 
such cultural areas. 

Criticisms selling are both economic and social. Economic 
criticisms are: selling activities are excessive, even unnecessary; selling 
costs too much; competitive selling wasteful and uneconomic. Tos- 
dal argues that selling necessary, that part the price democratic 
freedom enterprise that mistakes will made and that acutal 
costs will exceed some vague ideal cost, and that competitive selling 
inevitable order have high living standards and freedom 
choice. 

Social criticisms selling cover wide range. For example: 
selling influences people buy too much, buy the wrong things, 
buy harmful goods; selling effort often untruthful, insincere, 
cheap, vulgar; selling causes people too materialistic. Actually, 
states Tosdal, only small percentage the staggering total buyer- 
seller transactions involves abuses contrary the public wel- 
fare. These abuses should eliminated. Quite different are criticisms 
made those who want set their own standards taste and be- 
havior. Freedom choice and fluidity society are endangered 
when these people try impose their wills others. 

Some social groups and economists have suggested other alterna- 
tives selling leadership: leadership buyers leadership gov- 
ernment. These alternatives are unsatisfactory. Buyer 
would not capable providing the dynamic forces production 
and productivity which selling has developed. And, economic progress 
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seems surer and more rapid based the free desires 
people produce and buy goods rather than based statism. 

Professional economists whole not recognize selling 
important economic function. Many economists seem believe that 
largely unnecessary. This not true; selling necessary for the 
greatest economic welfare society based the free enterprise 


system. 


TRADING STAMP PRACTICE AND PRICING POLICY 


Albert Haring and Wallace Yoder* 


Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University School Business, May 
1957. pp. (plus charts). 


the end 1956 something close billion dollars 
percent retail sales were made retailers using trading stamps. 
least percent American families were saving stamps. Close 
400 companies were the trading stamp business with estimated 
sales volume excess half billion dollars. 

The phenomenal success the use trading stamps build 
volume has led the widespread assumption that stamps are the uni- 
versal panacea for every headache retail competition. Many re- 
tailers, however, discover too late that their competitive positions can- 
not improved adding single promotional device. Such basic 
buying factors convenience, wide selection merchandise, com- 
petitive pricing policies and the like cannot 

Yet trading stamps used the right situation are probably the 
most powerful single promotional tool yet developed for getting and 
holding customers. The full power these stamps does not grow 
simply out the economic motivation. The saving stamps tends 
improve the housewife’s self-esteem causing her feel that she 
thrifty, economical, and good manager. 

The retailer who considers the use stamps ought recognize 
that their pulling power cannot obtained without considerable cost. 
The cost stamp service usually $2.50 per thousand necessitates 
about percent increase volume simply maintain the store’s 
pre-stamp operating profit. 

There has been widespread attack the whole trading stamp 
idea which centered around the possible effect their adoption 
food prices. Yet after extensive comparisons were made between food 
prices stamp and non-stamp stores the same city, and also 
stamp and non-stamp cities, there was evidence that supermarket 
raises food prices cover the cost stamps. trading stamps not 
increase retailer’s volume enough more than cover his costs with- 
out raising prices, stamps are not for him. 


*Marketing Department, School Business, Indiana University. 


definite pattern for the successful use stamps seems 
crystallizing. These six features are presently discernible: (1) the re. 
tailer should part group stores, with large volume outlet, 
either supermarket department store, forming the 
(2) stamps are promotional and should used promotionally; (3) the 
user should assure himself that least ten percent volume increase 
available his present location; (4) the user must have the capacity 
handle the increased volume without materially increasing his over. 
head; (5) the selection and quality merchandise and services of- 
fered must least adequate comparison with that competitors; 
(6) the use stamps does not permit much, any, independence 
pricing. Hence, the user who seeks offset the cost stamps 
stepping his prices likely find that the increased trade ex. 
pected attract going his non-stamp competitor who will use 
pricing policy major competitive device. 
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ALL THE WORLD STANDS ASIDE Paul Davis* 


Association American Colleges Bulletin, Vol. 43, No. May 1957, 
pp. 269-273. 


America has increasing concern about and interest its edu- 
cational institutions. Recognizing this, The Reader’s Digest engaged 
Mr. Davis visit and observe colleges and universities each year, 

Among wise men education, the greater their experience the 
less positive they are specifying why achievement mediocre one 
college and excellent another. 

the conclusion visits, only two items appeared Davis 
common denominators high achievement. First, the superior 
college has concept where and where going. Some col- 
leges think they have concept when they are merely striving sur- 
pass some competing college. This less than concept all. Any 
worthwhile concept must far transcend not only the competition but 
also the institution itself. 

The second vital factor habitual vision greatness.” Each 
the colleges high achievement seemed convinced that the 
right road, and that its road the way maximum service country, 
man and God. This quality may described concept 
excellence.” 

The conclusion that the trustees’ selection the president 
high importance; likewise the president’s selection faculty; that ade- 
quate finance helpful; but most all that “All the world stands 
aside for the man who knows where going.” The same aphorism 
appears true for colleges. 


*Educational Consultant. 


AUTOMATION, THE GUARANTEED WAGE AND HOURS WORK 


James Burtlet 
International Labour Review, Vol. 75, No. June 1957, pp. 495-513. 


processes. The guaranteed annual wage covers wide variety plans 
that give greater income security, but few them provide for un- 
qualified guarantee annual wages. the direction shorter hours, 
the “30-hour week” has long been slogan trade unions and 
prophecy those who stress the rapid advance technology. 


The Interaction Automation and Wage Guarantee 

Automation has created fear technological unemployment, 
and trade unions are pressing for expanded wage guarantees cushion 
such technological unemployment does result from it. Yet the 
same time automation may tend make guaranteed wages more 


Labour Office. 


ceptable management, because the strong technical and financial 
pressures against reducing the level output. 


Guaranteed wages may actually encourage automation because 
successful automation demands stable and highly trained work force 
and under guaranteed wage plans this work force likely 
steadier. 
The Interaction Automation and Hours Work 
Automation will increase pressures for shorter hours work be- 
cause the greater productivity automated enterprises and their 
consequent ability pay the same higher wages for shorter work- 
ing week, 
the other hand, reduction hours work with reduc- 
tion weekly wages means increase hourly labor costs. This may 
turn provide incentive carry automation further. 
The Interaction Guaranteed Wages and Hours Work 
There may some tendency for guaranteed wages encourage 
shorter hours work with the same weekly wage because with shorter 
hours there may more overtime work. Then, during slack times, 
firms can reduce overtime work and thereby avoid lay-offs. 
overtime this may favor guaranteed wages insofar gives the 
firm margin flexibility production with reduced likelihood 
redundancy. 
Tensions Adjustment Automation 
hours work are shortened, labor shortages and rising wage 
costs may result. this situation the worker may accept collective 
bargaining strategy shorten hours order “divide the job” and 
thus give individual preference more income without shorter 
work hours. One possible consequence would then demand for 
more overtime. Under the more complete types automation, how- 


ever, there may comparatively little scope for overtime work be- 
cause the plant will operate continuously. 
When not possible meet desire for more overtime, sub- 


stantial number workers may start looking for second job. sec- 
ond job can bring economic security and cultural revitalization; or, 
again, can undermine health, lower productivity, and result 
neglect family and civic responsibility. 

BETTER TRANSPORTATION: PATHWAY PROFITS. 

Prepared under the direction Thomas Kenny* 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, Vol. 69, No. June 1957, pp. 
65-120. 
iC- 


Top management industry has not been alert its respon- 
sibility dealing with transport problems might be. the 


purpose this report present the transportation story, show its 
importance management, and suggest remedies where they are 
necessary. based study 325 companies. 

How Companies Spend Billion Dollars Move Goods. Trans. 
portation the third largest cost manufacturing, coming right 
after labor and materials. Thus companies should have tight reign 
transportation costs. help gain control, companies have turned 
increasingly the use company-operated trucks. They have also 
tried gain control outbound and inbound shipment costs. One 
the striking shifts choice carriers has been away from rail 
over-the-road carriers. Most companies expect that their demand for 
carriers’ service will increase noticeably within the next five years. 

Transportation Costs Can Cut. How you measure the 
efficiency your traffic department? Some suggestions are: hire 
traffic manager, research your methods transportation, operate 
your own equipment, reduce the spending for premium transportation 
minimum, carefully classify your commodities for common car- 
riers, seek better routing, join shippers’ association, consolidate your 
shipments, and audit freight bills closely. 


Where Does the Traffic Department Fit? Unless the traffic man- 
ager reports executive who can both balance and blend the con- 
tending claims various company departments can offer little. 
However, the survey shows that traffic managers are frequently rele- 
gated the nether regions the organization chart. Traffic managers 
can exist only where top management convinced need for them. 


How Select the Right Carrier (by Richard The 
primary rule economical shipping “Don’t pay for what you don’t 
need can’t use.” The first step check transit intervals for each 
class service. there rush, the cheapest service can then 
selected. lots pounds, this generally parcel post. lots 
the less than carload truckload category, will probably 
freight forwarder motor carrier. Shipping water may used 
the shipping and destination points are served water. There are 
number considerations taken into account choosing among 
the various types service. 


Transportation Moving Fast. Sweeping changes transporta- 
tion have taken place the past few decades. Trucking has changed 
most noticeably due shippers’ desire for flexibility, the dispersal 
industry, and the entire suburbanization our society. While other 
segments transportation have boomed, there has been serious fall- 
off coastal and inter-coastal shipping. The railroads feel that their 


*Marketing Editor, Dun’s Review and Modern Industry. Reprints this 
report are available cents each for five. Send order and payment 
Readers’ Service Department, Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, Church 
Street, New York City 


President, Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 
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relative loss traffic can charged government regulations and 
government subsidies for highways, inland waterways, airlines, and 
airports. Renewed efforts toward integration and the application 
automation augur well for the railroads. 

How Will Goods Move 1965? One the chief ways industry 
can reach new markets improving the methods transportation. 
Probably the new facts life for shippers will piggybacking, the 
trailership, the national highway program and the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, which will open 1959. 


FIVE TRENDS SHAPE BUSINESS FUTURE Sumner Slichter* 


Nation’s Business, February 1957, Vol. 45, No. pp. 29-31, 94-96, 98, 
100, 102, 103. 


CHALLENGE PROFESSOR SLICHTER’S 5-POINT ECONOMIC REASONING 


Howard Nicholson 


The Magazine Wall Street, June 27, 1957, Vol. 100, No. pp. 391- 
393, 440. 


recent article, Professor Sumner Slichter cites five trends 
that are shaping the American business future: (1) the growing ca- 
pacity the economy increase production and make techno- 
logical changes, (2) the growing capacity the economy increase 
the demand for goods, (3) the tendency the economy outgrow 
the business cycle, (4) the growth institutions that tend produce 
slowly rising price level, (5) the increasing intensity competition. 

analysis each these trends leads Slichter conclude that 
the country can look forward with confidence rising productivity 
and expanding and rather stable demand. 

his challenge, Howard Nicholson takes issue with Point 
Slichter’s analysis the belief that the American economy “less 
and less prone move cyclical fashion.” The matter serious, 
adds, since, Slichter wrong, the overconfidence generated 
his views could make the next recession even more severe than 
would otherwise be. 

Slichter: The increase the number important industries 
tends dampen the effects any favorable unfavorable develop- 
ments upon the economy because such developments affect different 
industries different degrees and different times. 

Nicholson: This raises the problem defining industry. 
television industry part the entertainment industry? More- 
over, can assume that larger number industries will really dis- 
play offsetting trends? this desirable outcome any more likely now 
than was twenty years ago? 


*Lamont University Professor, Harvard University. 
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Slichter: Long-term business planning does not prevent businesses 
from adjusting their investment spending short-run ups and downs, 
but does make business spending less sensitive short-run changes, 

Nicholson: businessmen now tend spend more the onset 
Caution rather than courage necessary serious overcapacity not 
develop the near future. 

Slichter: Long-term wage contracts with built-in wage increases 
tend stimulate stabilize the economy offsetting the effect 
drops employment upon the size payrolls. 

Nicholson: believe that automatic wage increase, occurring 
time market weakness, would induce larger reduction em. 
ployment than would otherwise occur. 

Slichter: Banks, greatly strengthened amendments the 
Banking Act 1935 and the acquisition quantities govern- 
ment securities, can counted try expand their earning assets, 

Nicholson: The holdings governments are circumstance 
today’s banking system, not change the system. One could agree 
that banks would try increase their earning assets and yet retain 
doubts how significant this behavior would very trying 

Slichter: Our economy has loosened such extent that op- 
posite movements important forms outlays have tended limit 
the ups and downs business, 

Nicholson: Slichter’s illustrations this point (1949, late 1953, 
1956) carry very little conviction. His conclusions are based 
highly selective collection evidence. ignores range evidence 
tending indicate that the past decade boom has been demonstra- 
tion the business cycle par excellence. 


HOW THE ORGANIZATION AFFECTS THE MAN Urwick* 


The Management Review, Vol. 46, No. July 1957, pp. 54-61. 


the question “the motives which influence men,” classical 
economic thinking made these three assumptions: (1) that free 
society the relationship the employing agency each employee was 
individual relationship, (2) that the obligation the employing 
agency the individual employed was exclusively “job” obligation 
enduring only long the agency had position, and (3) that this 
relationship was could exclusively economic one. 

All these assumptions are inadequate description hv- 
man nature and the way works. Each corporation that has signed 
union contract has abandoned the position that its 
with its employees are individual relationships. 


*Chairman, Urwick, Orr and Partners, Ltd. 


corporation expects large proportion its executive group 
devote lifetime its service. Thus, the institution must offer the in- 
dividual not merely job but framework for life. 

The third assumption palpably false that extraordinary 
that should persist. Men demand ideal, purpose life. Busi- 
nesses succeed when they put first the professional interest the work 
and their obligation render real service their clients. Putting 
money first bound misdirect and prevent our touching each 
man’s potential for energy and enthusiasm. 

All seek three basic nonfinancial incentives from the insti- 
tutions which devote our working lives. First, the individual 
seeks identity seeks feel part the institution and its pur- 
pose. 

Second, seeks opportunity help and encouragement grow. 
The law life growth. inhuman and destructive person- 
ality structure keep individual job which does not demand 
the best can give. 

The third vital incentive equity the treatment the indi- 
vidual. Equity justice “seasoned” sense humor and re- 
flection that should guide everyone who has exercise authority: 
“There but for the grace God, I.” 

The Organization Man, William Whyte, Jr. suggests that 
the executive group tending become too organization-minded. 
Despite his fears, however, the impact the organization upon the 
individual not likely serious handicap long American 


business retains its competitiveness and its respect for vigorous leader- 
ship. 


JAPAN IT’S “JIMMU John Davenport* 


Fortune, Vol. 56, No. July 1957, pp. 107-113, 212, 214, 217. 


postwar Japan the popular judgment business conditions 
expressed the colloquialism Jimmu Keiki, meaning the biggest busi- 
ness since the Emperor Jimmu. Since Jimmu credited with having 
founded the Japanese Empire 660 B.C., this exuberant state- 
ment. 

Defeated war, stripped colonies, never rich resources, 
Japan has re-emerged the foremost industrial power Asia. Yet, 
for all its spectacular recovery, Japan remains relatively poor coun- 
try. With few resources, must depend greatly pay 
for these imports Japan must export, and the bigger its industrial out- 
put the bigger its exports must be. 

The occupation Japan left one central problem untouched: 
how could island economy like Japan recover? This question was 


*An Editor Fortune. 
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answered the American Banker, Joseph Dodge. Under his reforms 
the Japanese budget was balanced, the tax-collection system was 
hauled, central bank credit was restrained, and Japan’s 
banks were restored working order. The result that today Japan 
far better equipped than ever before meet the exacting demands 
world competition. 

Despite all this, would mistake view Japan simply 
terms its industrial advances. The fact that the farmers and 
small businessmen are great importance giving Japan stability. 

Japan’s central problem now how square its accounts with 
the outside world. Its future will determined its 
relations with the S., with the Sterling bloc, and with Southeast 
Asia. What Japan needs most simply for the adhere the 
tested principles free trade and comparative advantage. Its second 
great need for the press resolutely for, and perhaps aid in, 
the future convertibility the pound sterling and the dollar. re- 
turn for this kind policy Japan could legitimately asked relax 
its own exchange controls. increasing flow investment 
would immediately ease Japan’s dollar position. 

not true that Japan’s overcrowded island life must condemn 
the country perpetual poverty, that Japan can solve its future 
through China trade, that the will suffer opening its doors 
wide Japanese goods, that hegemony the Pacific consti- 
tutes threat Japan’s integrity. 


What Japan needs the reassertion leadership worthy its 
destiny: the reappearance great economists, statesmen, intellectual 
philosophers, and prophets. this intangible that the future not 
only S.-Japanese relations but the future Asia depends. 


LET’S TAKE LOOK THE PITFALLS DIVERSIFICATION! 
Walter Harks* 


Sales Management, Vol. 79, No. July 19, 1957, pp. 29, 30, 82. 


Today diversification highly regarded way life Ameri- 
can business. Yet pitfalls which are not readily apparent are found 
sales, engineering, accounting, and advertising. 

the area sales the temptation strongest effect reduc- 
tion expense. This may done consolidation manpower. Yet 
the diversified product lines are unrelated, and require technical 
knowledge the part the salesman, they are not likely receive 
adequate representation from one man. His sales efforts become di- 
luted. chooses either cover all products the time normally 
allotted one, present one product fully and gloss over the 
others. 


*Management consultant with headquarters San Francisco. 


Another penalty diversification making competitors out 
customers. This occurs when, the course its diversification pro- 
gram, company acquires subsidiary whose chief product line 
competition with that erstwhile good customer. 

well-concealed pitfall lies the urge reduce and save 
consolidating the engineering talent the various subsidiaries. Each 
product line demands its own specialized research and development 
facility. This keeps par with competitors who are devoting full 
time capturing the market with up-to-the-minute wares. 

trying determine actual expenses, erroneous conclusions may 
easily drawn from given set figures. salesman may find that 
lines and are virtually self-policing, and put most his time 
line His sales record shows has fulfilled his quota all three 
lines. Yet subsidiaries and have not only given free ride 
they have suffered the loss increased sales volume which they 
would have shown the salesman had given them that proportion 
his time for which they were charged. 

advertising there strong temptation use the club 
“bigness” coerce buyers. Yet this emphasis merely lessens the punch 
the message. 

Some the pitfalls attendant upon diversification are inherent 
the nature the consolidation enterprises. Others stem solely 
from integration. fairly large group diversified companies, the 
rule thumb might stated as: Only those subsidiaries having 
obvious common denominator can successfully integrated. This 
common denominator may the product line, markets, methods 
distribution. 

Application our rule thumb large group subsidiary 
companies indicates that the most promising approach the over-all 
market is: autonomous operation those companies where autonomy 
best meets competition, and integration those having common 
denominator. 


MANAGEMENT: THE DRIVING FORCE Sir Frederick Hooper* 


BACIE Journal, Vol. 11, No. June 1957, pp. 84-87. 


Our economic survival depends upon the manager, the top execu- 
tive business. The manager must retain control his business. 
Control must not divided into dichotomy joint-managing direc- 
tors, vested committee which there chief executive 
all. The manager must leader, and leadership cannot come from 


*Managing Director Schweppes Limited. Summary talk given 
meeting the Manchester and District Group British Association for Com- 
mercial and Industrial Education, April 24, 1957. 
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committee. board directors exists listen, suggest and 
ratify, never decide, except the extreme case changing the 
chief executive. 

What should the relation between the top executive and the 
experts employs? The executive should hear the expert’s views con- 
trasted against each other, while they, turn, can see their own 
specialized activities perspective. 

cannot stressed too often too forcibly that the top execu- 
tive any business should retain his hands the management his 
employees. account must this over-all responsibility 
gated personnel manager personnel department. The ultimate 
responsibility for labor policy and its implementation must rest the 
hands the top executive. 

businesses have grown size they have outgrown those per- 
sonal contacts between management and worker upon which good 
industrial relations depend. solve this problem, the head busi- 
ness must not ignore the art how known person. The top 
executive with outside interests likely better qualified for di- 
recting thriving enterprise than the man whose horizons are bounded 
the board-room factory walls. The executive who keeps his nose 
the grindstone sees little the world, and has time acquire 
that experience and sensitivity upon which industrial leadership must 
depend. 


THE NEW PHILOSOPHY COMES LIFE Peter Drucker* 


Vol. 215, No. 1287, August 1957, pp. 36-40. 


The world view the past three hundred years can summed 
“Cartesian.” Descartes made twofold contribution. First, 
gave the modern world its basic axiom about the intelligibility 
the universe. The best known formulation that which “science” 
defined “the certain and evident knowledge things their 
causes.” The ordinary man oversimplifies this saying, ““The whole 
the sum its parts.” 

Second, Descartes provided the method make his axiom 
fective organizing knowledge analytical geometry. This estab- 
lished the new concept world unified simple quantitative re- 
lationships. 

Now, however, virtually every one our disciplines relies con- 
ceptions which are incompatible with the Cartesian axiom. biology 
one speaks and “homeostasis.” These terms describe not 


Consultant, Professor Management the New York Uni- 
versity Graduate School Business, and author The New Society, The Prac- 
tice Management, and America’s Next Twenty Years. 
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The social sciences talk about “culture” and “integration,” the 
aesthetician about “form.” These are all concepts pattern con- 
figuration. Similarly, the business enterprise “automation” and 
“management” refer processes systems. 

These terms are brand new and all them are qualitative. 
Quantity does not characterize them. None them conform the 
axiom that the whole the result its parts. the contrary, they 
conform the assertion that the parts exist contemplation of, not 
for the sake of, the whole. 

Moreover, underlying the new ideas unifying order, but 
not causality; purpose. Our the configurations 
themselves; not metaphysical but physical; not the purpose 
the universe, but purpose the universe. 

The new world view, addition, involves the idea process. 
Each the new concepts involves growth, development, dynamism 
and these are irreversible, whereas events the Cartesian universe 
were reversible the symbols either side equation. 

These new concepts, though take them increasingly for granted, 
not yet fully management, for example, 
stress that the really important things are process-characteristics. But 
whenever try “scientific,” are thrown back mechanistic 
and static methods. 

result, the very disciplines that are advancing the fastest, 
which there the most learn, are rapidly becoming unteachable. 
Yet the “natural” result advancing knowledge should greater 
simplicity greater ease learning and teaching. our knowledge 
becomes constantly more complicated, then philosophical synthesis 
appropriate the world inhabit lacking. Yet the new synthesis 
may nearly within our grasp. philosophy and science “prob- 
lem” begins solved the moment can defined, the moment 
know what are looking for. 


there rapidly growing literature the ‘new’ philosophy. One 
the most persuasive expressions provided the distinguished economist 
Kenneth Boulding, The Image.” (See abstract page 8.) 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH NEW SCIENCE? Hoag* 


The Journal Business, Vol. 30, No. July 1957, pp. 162-171. 


Operations research research aimed finding good decisions 
for particular sets actions. Such operations cut across the lines 
traditional disciplines and involve simultaneously 
specializations. They blend these specializations suitably. The answer 
whether this blending itself can science twofold: (1) 


*Economist, RAND Corporation. Based talk given the Western 
Spectroscopy Association Santa Monica, California, January 24, 1957. 
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can and sometimes is, but (2) more likely rewarding when 
its practitioners, fully aware what they are doing, extend 
analyses beyond the usually understood confines science. 

These are some the problems with which the operations re. 
searchers are typically faced: 

The role analytic models. What operation researchers 
offer explicit analysis some problems choice. character. 
istic feature their analysis that will involve explicit model. 

The computational problem. The burden computation has 
been cut tremendously inventory procedures utilizing new 
chines and new techniques such “linear programing.” 

The criterion problem. Whenever formal techniques are ap. 
plied they force attention upon the problem criterion for choice. 
are unclear about what are seeking, advances analytic 
technique are going help. 

The design alternatives. The unduly narrow analysis may 
exclude the really interesting alternatives. The impossibly broad 
parison out the question. 

The data problem. Inadequate data may sharply limit the 
value comparisons. 

short, operations research has been considerable value but 
not without perils its own. 

matter how scientific results may be, the question criterion 
—or value judgment When scientists move beyond the 
area understanding and predicting that recommending social 
policies, they cross bridge. They are introducing personal values, not 
scientifically determined truths. 

This has implications for operations researchers who, 
nition, seek not merely understand but recommend. Responsible 
operations researchers should often introduce value judgments ex- 
plicity into their analysis. Otherwise they may simply present results 
which are confusing and which contribute nothing. 

Thus operations research may characterized promising 
and developing art which uses scientific tools wherever appropriate. 
The over-ambitious claim some operations researchers that they 
have made, are beginning make, decision-making itself science 
involves even element quackery. The researchers themselves fail 
recognize the value judgments sometimes required their analysis. 


OUTLOOK FOR COLOR Jean 


Business Horizons, Special Issue the Indiana Business Review, Vol. 
32, No. June 1957, pp. 12-18. 


present 225,000 the nation’s 39.7 million receivers are 
equipped receive color. The color industry complex 


*Associate Professor Marketing, School Business, Indiana University. 


circle growth: potential audience waits for programs, programs 
wait for advertisers, and advertisers wait for audience. 

Surveys families owning sets repeatedly uncover objections 
the technical quality color and receivers and the price 
color sets. Yet, color techniques and transmission are certainly far ad- 
vanced and, while color demands servicing more often than black- 
and-white, such service problems exist should not limit widespread 
acceptance color least metropolitan areas. price, most 
families finance automobiles and other purchases costing more than 
color sets. Obviously, consumer desire will not support the current 
price tag $500 $900. 

Thus, the answer color TV’s acceptance lies programing and 
promotion. But even with the major efforts NBC, CBS, and 
numerous color-pioneering stations, the day extensive color pro- 
graming depends upon the acceptance color advertisers. Color 
will arrive significant advertising medium when color sets in- 
crease such point perhaps million and quarter sets that 
cost per thousand viewers becomes more closely competitive with costs 
for black-and-white transmission. present, production costs are high 
and the rates will increased soon the size the audience war- 
rants. However, costs color should continue compare favor- 
ably with competing costs. Much later, when most studios are equipped 
for color, the advertiser will save little black-and-white 
sion and the shift color will almost complete. 


POSITIVE EMPLOYEE RELATIONS: OBLIGATION MANAGEMENT 


Herbert Markley* 
Vital Speeches the Day, Vol. 23, No. 17, June 15, 1957, pp. 532-536. 


How best accomplish the optimum employee welfare may 
and usually does lead argument least vigorous discussion. 
Some people think that the approach the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company unorthodox. This account the company’s philos- 
ophy labor relations. 

First all, one but management has the responsibility and the 
right manage. Second, planning this field must just for- 
ward and imaginative program sales, design, manufacturing. 
Third, employees, their families, and the public must informed 
about any course action the company may follow. 

The charge often leveled against the company that against 
unions. not against unions, but continues resist any effort 
anyone emasculate the job management. 


*Assistant the President, The Timken Roller Bearing Company. speech 
delivered before the Northern Ohio Personnel and Executive Conference, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, January 18, 1957. 
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sharp distinction made between employee relations and labor 
relations. The latter term applied relations with union officials 
and representatives within the framework collective bargaining 
Employee relations are represented the day-by-day exchange be. 
tween employees and management. One can assume that labor rela. 
tions are strained times, and also that employee relations get 
better labor relations may worsen. 

The company believes that discipline part foreman’s job; 
that the provisions contract are observed negotiated, 
ten and signed; and that well-informed employees will act way 
which contributes the mutual best interest. against both 
dustry-wide bargaining and contract provisions which give labor 
leaders the opportunity help management manage. also 
alterably opposed the union shop. 

Following these comments about philosophy, what the practice 
promote positive employee relations? The company believes that 
must good citizen the community. Thus speaks when 
thing threatens the community’s best interests. believes that em- 
ployees must learn have confidence what management says. They 
must have chance over period years verify company conclu- 
sions. Thus the company explains the effect union programs the 
jobs employees, the health the company, the economics the 
community, and the freedom the individual, not just during year 
negotiation but continuously. The company also answers any un- 
truthful accusations made the union leaders, and informs em- 
ployees the issues company-union negotiations. 

Management has make unmistakably clear that has the 
ability manage. this, necessary train foremen and 
make company policy clear them. 

Companies ought develop positive employee relations. Certain 
trends will accomplishments tomorrow more companies not 
develop programs designed stop them. These include efforts 
bolster union leader’s hold enhance his position individual, 
create union jobs, provide for union participation management, 
and develop basis for harassment the company. 

There rough road ahead unless more companies with pro- 
gram positive employee relations can convince employees that their 
interests are the same those management. 


RESEARCH THRESHOLD THE FUTURE 


Steel, Vol. 141, No. June 15, 1957, pp. 93-100. 


much percent industry’s growth the next three years 
will come from products not now produced. 

Although research deals futures, the “nowness” the problem 
cannot overemphasized. Right now your competitors are working 


os 


products they will introduce two ten years hence. The best de- 
fense will aggressive offense. 

Size not factor. manage and well you must 

Research for profit. “Research success directly proportional 
the degree which integrated into the business.” 

Use task force approach. Form working team people 
from research and development and such activities production, mar- 
keting, and engineering. 

Build bedrock. Know which ideas will make the most 
money for the company. The most successful and programs are 
the ones that anticipate customer needs wants. 

Budget realistically: Spend enough research competi- 
tive rate. Provide for continuing investment, regardless business 
fluctuations. 

Hand-pick your top men. 

Put emphasis the practical. 

Don’t forget outside help. 

Don’t overlook fringes. Many companies use their research 
facilities showplaces. Also, investors watch company’s research job. 

Face the facts. Even for the small business, the question 
longer “Can afford research?” boils down to: “How 
much can afford not do?” 


STRATEGIC FACTORS MANAGERIAL DECENTRALIZATION 


Edgar Williams* 


Business Horizons, Special Issue the Indiana Business Review, Vol. 
32, No. June 1957, pp. 68-78. 

Executives’ attempts optimize the opportunities and economies 
large-scale business activity invariably force them consider de- 
centralization one form another. This decentralization valuable 
for several reasons: better and faster decision-making, managerial de- 
velopment, more effective coordination, and better human relation- 
ships. 

Assuming that executives are aware the many reasons that may 
used justify managerial decentralization and that they are con- 
sidering such course action, what are the most important factors 
they should consider? 

Basic Management Philosophy. Management decentralization has 
been most effective when the entire management team has been in- 
doctrinated with common set objectives, policies, principles, and 
standards for measuring results. 

Executive Manpower. order assure the company the re- 
quired numbers and types executives, the present group executive 


Professor Management, School Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 
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personnel should inventoried and appraised, and future require. 
ments estimated. 

Size and Nature Business. Organizational size relative but 
significant importance. The basic objective reduce and keep 
decision units reasonable size, and plan for adequate communi- 
cation and coordination. Further, many forces relating the nature 
business internal external, social, economic, political 
often have direct effect the “whys” and “hows” decentraliza- 
tion. 

Extent Decentralization. Experience has shown that central- 
ized policy control with decentralized responsibility operations the 
most desirable. 

Central Planning and Controlling. Decentralization brings with 
many problems. Two stand out: the lack coordination and the 
inability push authority down far enough the organization 
structure get the best results. solve these problems, the centraliza- 
tion planning and controlling has been advocated and being 
practiced. 

Timing. time for company decentralize when the gains 
from increasing size are offset the increasing costs coordination. 
This condition arises when the top executives are longer intimately 
acquainted with the problems the business and are unable effect 
adequate coordination. 

Costs. Costs, monetary and otherwise, incurred decentralizing 
management must estimated advance. 

The Human Factor. The nub this problem the resistance 
change that practically every human being experiences when feels 
that his “status quo” jeopardy. Two questions must considered: 
“Why leaders refuse delegate?” and “Why subordinates re- 
fuse fail accept delegated authority?” 

sound program decentralization must carefully tailored 
fit the exact requirements company. Its strength lies the caliber 
executive personnel and their foresight and imagination. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND BUSINESS 


Selections from series The University Toronto Quarterly, Vol. 
26, No. July 1957, pp. 483-546. 


these days pressure for education business administration, 
well consider whether the university performing its ancient 
function liberal education may not fact provide better educa- 
tion for business than can provided some the courses busi- 
ness administration. Modern business needs recruit educated men 
and should not worry about what they are educated in. 


*Professor and Chairman the Department Political Economy, Uni- 
versity Toronto; author Introduction Political Economy. 
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Men are men before they are businessmen; and even did not 
contribute directly improved business management, university edu- 
cation would infinite value. For what the university should seek 
provide stimulating environment which the potentiality for 
growth those who come can most fully realized. What 
want are mature individuals, who have developed not only their in- 
tellectual capacity but also their imagination and their sense values. 

There has been evident for some years the part business 
increasing interest university education, recognition its value, 
and demand for its graduates. First, the increasing difficulty business 
management has made more necessary acquire adequate and 
increasing share the very limited supply potential administrative 
talent. Second, the new status business leaders industrial 
“business” civilization imposes obligations social leadership which 
involve understanding not only business but society too. 
Third, the new status business leaders imposes them obliga- 
tion represent the “values” our society, moral and aesthetic. 


VALUE THE HUMANITIES ST. WOODSIDE* 


Since “the humanities live forever,” what their much discussed 
plight? The danger that outside pressures, created desire for 
immediate returns, may deprive the student opportunity de- 
velop humanistic interests. 

not the purpose the student the humanities arrive 
“laws,” but produce judgments based rational arguments. 
must recognize that will always lack the means the scientist 
make accurate measurements and test hypotheses experimentally. 
Ultimately must depend upon himself. Although religion and 
philosophy may give invaluable stimulus, each human individual must 
reach his own explanation “right” and “wrong.” 

The subjectivity the humanities has two important results. 
First, ensures the timelessness the great humanistic productions. 
The problems attacked science can solved with least some 
measure finality; the large problems which humanists are inter- 
ested have not yet been solved, except far individuals have 
solved them for themselves. Second, the student the humanities will 
reflect his interests and his choice subject-matter the interests 
his age. 

The significance the humanities for the modern business world 
lies the fact that history has assigned the businessman role 
tremendous responsibility. Every thinking member society vitally 
interested the businessman’s capacities and the means which they 
have been developed. Can said that knowledge and understand- 
ing needs, aspirations, and values are unimportant impractical? 


*Dean the Faculty Arts, University Toronto. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND THE MAKING BUSINESSMEN SIR ARNOLD 
PLANT* 


Many the best university graduates will rightly hesitate com. 
mit themselves business career until they know more about the 
kind life businessmen enjoy, the kind issues and problems which 
have resolved, and the various alternatives offered different 
kinds business. Moreover, the sudden transition from student life 
the status employee firm can somewhat overwhelming 
prospect. Even the good man who has decided try his luck 
business may well prefer undergo some preliminary special study and 
training before attaching himself to, and beginning show his paces 
in, the trainee group particular firm. transitional university 
graduate course, designed present trained minds balanced in- 
troduction the various facets business administration and tune 
them for their new field activity, can prepare their digestions for 


the better assimilation the practical training and experience which 
follow. 


*Sir Ernest Cassel Professor Commerce, University London, author 
The Population Problem. 


EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS STANLEY AND JOHN 


The thinking the Harvard Business School has been, effect, 
that the body business knowledge now great that 
possibly hope teach it; instead, should try teach man think 
like business manager. The school believes that both knowledge 
facts, and wisdom the capacity for judging soundly and dealing 
broadly with facts— are important for the business manager, but 
that wisdom vastly the more important the two. Furthermore, 
the school has arrived the conviction that knowledge can most 
effectively acquired later years. 

The educational program which seems come closest pre- 
paring the ideal executives for the future one which provides un- 
dergraduate degree liberal arts engineering, and graduate course 
business administration. 

All the major schools are attempting meet the demand for 
broader gauge executives the future stressing problems labor 
relations and human relations, and offering courses administra- 
tive practices which stress the human factor management. 

the liberal arts colleges, however, that one the most 
striking developments taking place. Some so-called liberal arts col- 
leges are actually offering wider variety subjects the field 
business than the business schools offer. Yet, the same time, the 


*Dean, Graduate School Business Administration, Harvard University. 
Editor, Harvard Business Review. 


demand from successful executives that more attention devoted 
the humanities sound foundation for executive training. This 
fact may well revive the popularity courses literature, history, the 
arts, and mathematics. 

What the world business needs order meet tomorrow’s 
challenge steady stream creative men with broad knowledge 
and capacity for independent thinking; men who will pursue ideas 
and seek solve problems. 

The United States can produce through its schools men the 
calibre and vision meet tomorrow’s challenge management, but 
will produce them sufficient quantity and with sufficient speed 
only the business and the academic worlds see the problem clearly 
and join forces solve it. 


WEIGHING THE SUCCESS NEW PRODUCT IDEAS 


Wilson Randle* 
Industrial Marketing, Vol. 42, No. July 1957, pp. 37-40. 


New products today are the key factor company growth and 
survival. Thus new product program can and should organized 
and controlled. 

The time scale varies product and industry but every product 
must expect pre-empted eventually another product. And long 
before this occurs, production will catch even with growing de- 
mand and the product will degenerate into profitless price competition. 
This means that business strategy, company must plan run 
ahead price competition differentiating its products and intro- 
ducing new products that can command better margins. The under- 
lying secret success has been the right business the right 

the face these facts management concentrating heavy 
attention new products. Almost all companies are working new 
products; research and development expenditures are rising rate 
percent per year; corporate acquisitions and special new prod- 
uct departments indicate more definitive organization the new 
product function. 

basic approach new product development includes six steps: 

Exploration. Determine the product fields primary interest 
the company; establish program for idea generation; collect ideas 
through organized network. 

Screening. Make quick analysis determine pertinent ideas. 
Expand each idea into full product concept; collect facts and 
opinions bearing the idea and appraise it. 

Specifications. Expand the idea through creative analysis, into 
concrete business recommendation. Appoint persons responsible for 


*Partner, Booz, Allen and Hamilton, Chicago. 
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further study. Determine the desirable market features and establish 
program. 

Development. Turn the idea into product-in-hand. 

Testing. Experiment verify earlier business Con. 
duct production and market testing. Make final design. 

Commercialization. Launch the product full-scale produc. 
tion and sale. 

Attention should focused the first three stages new prod- 
uct evaluation, where determine “what should developed.” The 
secret success working the most useful problems. 
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